Avindergarten Messenger. 


Vou. ITT.—OCTOBER, 1875.—No. 10. 


WILL SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE READ THIS? 


WE have not yet the thousand subscribers that we desire ; 
but if the eight hundred who subscribe, would pay in advance 
or even within the first six months of the year, we should be 
able to pay our expenses, and meet the inevitable losses by 
subscribers who die or leave the country. To the three 
hundred who have not yet paid, we send out our bills with 
this number, as they do not heed — perhaps do not under- 
stand — the interrogation point that we put over the super- 
scription at the upper right hand, to remind those that have 
forgotten. 

Of the two hundred that did not pay last year, our appeal, 
in December, brought up twenty, who had inadvertently 
been delinquent. And of the one hundred and eighty that 
were lost, most never had subscribed, but friends had sub- 
scribed and paid for them the first year, thinking that they 
might like to continue and pay thereafter. They have now 
been replaced by new subscribers, who have, in most instances, 
paid in advance; but of the whole eight hundred, five hun- 
dred are still delinquent. We wish we could supply the 
MEssENGER “without money and without price,” as the 
apostles of the gospel of repentance did; but they preached 
viva voce, and with the expenditure of nerve and blood that 
was their own to give. The apostles of truth to-day must 
use expensive types and expensive paper, which are not their 
own to give, but must be bought with hard cash. We there- 
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fore must share our apostolate with others, who have it and 
believe with us that the second coming of Christ is simply 
Childhood, received as the Christ-Child of 1875 years ago was 
received, viz., as the Son of God; and educated in the spirit 
of the words, “ He that receiveth a little child in my name, 
receiveth me,” and “He that receiveth me, receiveth him that 
sent me.” 


THE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Necessary for accomplishing the plan of the exposition of the 
Kindergarten, at the Centennial Anniversary, was not all 
raised on the first of September, as we said was indispensa- 
ble, in order to secure the only available teacher to whom we 
should dare entrust so great responsibility. But more than 
half of it was promised, on notes, and several persons were 
quite sure they could get the rest during this year; 
and our brave kindergartener said she would begin, in the 
faith that before the great opening, the other half would be 
forthcoming ; and meanwhile she should have so far educated 
a kindergarten class of orphans, between three and six years 
of age, that she could take them for their daily sessions into 
the model premises on the Centennial Grounds. Everybody 
will agree with her that it is quite worth a thousand dollars, 
even to suggest to the directors of all orphanages, to supply 
this great natural want, as only Kindergartens can; for if 
any children, more than others, need physical culture, agility 
of body, sharpness of the senses, and skill of hand, that are 
obtained in the Froebel occupations, it is those who are prob- 
ably to rely upon bodily and hand labor for their livelihood. 
To them it is of the last importance that they should Jove 
bodily exertion and the manipulations; and this they can 
only do, more and more continually, if accompanied with 
intelligent exercise of the understanding and imagination, 
engaging their free activity of invention. It is inventiveness 
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which is the glorious characteristic of man; and as soon as a 
child has begun to invent, the impulse of activity and indus- 
try wakes, never to sleep again. It is ignorant, unintelligent, 
unintellectual drudgery, unshared by sympathetic, stimulating 
companionship, that makes the toil and curse of work. Give 
the poor children a joyous, rounded life of various activity, 
commensurate with the faculties God has given them, and 
there will be no more hopeless poverty, nor will any work 
done for a fellow mortal be felt as menial. (Here lies the 
solution of the labor problem, which is looming up on all 
sides of us. Its only solution is in the development of self- 
help, which is eminently the work of the Kindergarten.) 
Miss Burritt will also simultaneously train by apprentice- 
ship, for her successor in the orphanage, one of the young 
girls that the directors are having educated at the Millersville 
Normal School. This we believe Miss Burritt can do; but 
we would here remark, that it is a rare kindergartener who 
can train another by apprenticeship. The mental discipline 
of a training school, where a large class of earnest young 
women can have the advantage of mutual interchange of 
thought with one another and the training teacher, is a most 
desirable preliminary for undertaking a Kindergarten. It 
has been our privilege to be present at sessions of the train- 
ing classes of Mrs. Kriege, Mrs. Kraus, and Miss Garland; to 
listen to lectures read by the two former; and to the con- 
versational recitations which are the peculiar feature of Miss 
Garland’s training method. In regard to the latter, we are 
free to say, that they meet our ideal of what adult teaching 
ought to be. It is Froebel’s method with the young applied 
to the adult, a teaching of how to observe and how to think. 
They have as text books, Madame Marenholtz’s Lectures on 
the Child, in Mrs. Kriege’s “free rendering,” and in her own 
words, translated into the Bureau Circular of Information, 
for July, 1872; but after preparing themselves on these at 
home, they are compelled to verify it by observations of their 
own on their own experience and the manifestations of the 
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children in the Kindergarten. Miss Garland does not take 
it for granted that her pupils know what they have studied 
and recited, but they have to prove to her that they know it, 
by recognition of its correspondence with their own develop- 
ment, or the manifestations of the children they have seen 
in and out of the Kindergarten. Like Mrs. Kriege and Mrs. 
Kraus, she withholds her diploma, even after the young ladies 
have gone through the course, until she feels a réasonable 
confidence that they both understand and can practise the 
method in the spirit of Froebel. For this kindergarten cul- 
ture is nothing short of a life intercourse, which the kinder- 
gartener is to have with the child’s being, to the end of its 
becoming “perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect,” in 
disposition and purpose. 

_We would say to some friends, who have remarked that 
an exhibition of kindergarten children was not in harmony 
with the idea of being rather than seeming, that it is not an 
exhibition in the sense of personal display. Children under 
six years of age are quite unconscious, except when they 
have been artificially petted into self-consciousness by vain 
mothers, as certainly these poor orphans have not. The kin- 
dergartener has had experience in teaching the model school 
of a north-western normal school, and has a strong assurance 
from past experience that she can so interest the children in 
what they are doing, that they will go on in their work quite 
irrespective of spectators. And here, where children are 
doing things, and engaged with objects, bringing about ends 
that engage their fancy, the conditions are especially favora- 
ble. Indeed, this is the only kind of school that could be 
exhibited in operation in a perfectly natural way. 

Specimens of the work they have done in the first year 
will be shown in the balcony where the spectators are to be. 
But the children will not do it for this exhibition, or know 
of it. It is hoped that all the kindergarteners will send 
specimens of their children’s inventions, with the age, not 
the name, labelled upon it ; but we would earnestly advise that 
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the children should not know of the exhibition of their work, 
and, above all things, should not do it with the aim of ex- 
hibiting it. The Kindergarten aims to educate character, 
and therefore the motive of all the work done in it should 
be in the heart. Whatever children make, must be made to 
give away freely to objects of their childish love or venera- 
tion, and not for display of what they can do, or for selfish 
hoarding. This principle must never be violated. From the 
beginning childish energy must be kept generous. 

We continue to solicit promissory notes payable before the 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition. Those we have now 
range in denomination from those of one dollar to those of 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 


ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN. 


In answer to a mother who writes to ask us the rationale 
of putting off teaching children to read till after the kinder- 
garten age, we have written: “I think teaching to read 
before seven a great mistake, if it be possible instead of it to 
give the playful occupations and peculiar object teaching of 
the Kindergarten, not that it is difficult, but because the 
years from three to seven of a child’s life can be better em- 
ployed in forming the understanding by means of work and 
observation on what meets its senses merely, and with the 
artistic work involved in playing with the blocks, and using 
the materials of occupation in the way Froebel directs. For 
doing must go before observing or any attempts at thinking, 
in every individual child, even as art always precedes science 
in national development. 

Children’s doing is impelled by fancy, which being the ac- 
tion of the free will among impressions received before any 
intentional observation is possible, therefore what a qhild 
makes, the effects he causes, spontaneously, or, at least, will- 
ingly, are the first things he will observe and examine suffi- 
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ciently to understand them exhaustively, examining not only 
their appearances, but their reason for being and how they 
grew to be, the former being his own will and desire, the 
latter his own plan and work. 

After the first object lessons on his own little works, the 
materials he uses, and therefore is interested in, should be 
presented in the object teaching, and comparisons of them 
with things about him, their connections with each other and 
with himself, should be brought out. He will find the ana- 
logues of things more certainly and rapidly than the adult 
mind, but the differences he will only begin to see and define 
in words when asked questions about them. This discovery 
of differences, even the obvious ones between the ball and 
the cube, begins the process of thinking which gives wnder- 
standing. 

By planting seeds, and taking note and care of growing 
plants, children can begin to study nature’s processes when 
they are three or four years old. The process of growth 
interests them still more than the results, because they seem 
to themselves in part the cause of it; and in causal work 
they begin to experience the essence of practical religion, 
which is veritable working with God, in concurrence to given 
ends. And because the wild flowers, trees, &c., show that He 
does not need any help, they can be led gratefully to feel 
. that He condescends to inspire his children to work with Him, 
and works with them, because it is only so that He can make 
us happiest and wisest. For when we work with Him we 
have to know how He works, that is, his laws or will respect- 
ing plants or whatever is in hand to do; and thus, without 
any morbid stress of feeling, religion is developed in the 
child’s mind, a natural religion serving as the matriz of spirit- 
ual religion, which is the self-active concurrence with God 
of human intelligence, feeling, and action, the praising of 
God “with the heart and the understanding also.” 
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A POINT WITH RESPECT TO DRAWING. 


A KINDERGARTENER who had taught drawing to children 
previously to her knowledge of Froebel’s method, made the 
observation, that the children’s practice on their grooved slates 
did not help them much to make straight lines in their at- 
tempts at free drawing on the unsquared side of the slate; 
and after much pondering upon this fact, felt sure that a great 
opportunity was lost by not giving the children the proper 
rules for holding the pencil for vertical and horizontal lines. 
She gave the children of six years and upward, drawing books 
made of the squared paper, to transfer their drawings into ; 
and finding it much more difficult for them to make good 
lines on the paper than on the slate, saw very plainly that 
the slight groove in the slate was yet sufficient to guide the 
slate pencil a little, and that whichever way they might turn 
the slate they could still keep the pencil in the line, which 
they were not thus helped to do on the paper. She endeav- 
ored to remedy this difficulty by enforcing the rule of holding 
the slate pencil, as well as the lead pencil, either parallel to 
the top and bottom, or to the sides of the slate or paper, ac- 
cording to the direction of the line; and also by inculcating 
the rule, never to turn slate or paper, but to change the posi- 
tion of the body a little, in order to meet the exigency. Even 
very young children soon learnt to do this, which had not been 
expected. Some one who was looking on, remarked that one 
little five year old boy watched the whole proceeding and 
learned it nicely by his own observation and practice at the 
moment. This was a fine child who had only been a few 
weeks in the Kindergarten, and had shown a great want of 
culture upon all points when he came. His mother had 
never done much for him, but nature had done a great deal, 
and he took every suggestion very intelligently, so that what 
seemed to him herculean tasks at first, which he was sure he 
could not do, soon became a great pleasure. His aptness on 
the point in question, induced the teacher to direct the at- 
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tention of others of his age to the same thing. The teacher sat 
at a little table before them, with pencil and paper in hand, and 
drew, turning her arm and wrist according to the direction 
needed, enunciating the rule at the same time. Soon the 
practice became much improved. 

In teaching drawing from real objects, according to 
Schmidt’s method (not in the Kindergarten), she had always 
paid great attention to this rule, and had convinced her 
pupils that it was the only way to make their drawings from 
real objects good, because in drawing perspective, it will 
easily be seen by any one who ponders upon it, that the 
paper must never be altered in its position. Artists usually 
draw upon an easel, which is a mechanical way of settling 
the difficulty that would otherwise occur, and the artists 
themselves probably rarely think anything about it. It is 
certainly losing a great opportunity not to give children the 
right instruction on this point when they first begin to han- 
dle the pencil. One parent, whose child had never been to 
any other school than Kindergartens, said that his inventive 
drawing was most prolific, but that he did not draw his lines 
any better after three years. Evidently no attention had 
been paid to this point, and therefore there had not been 
progress. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


A COMPLAINT 


Has been made about Kindergartens, which it is well for all 
kindergarten teachers to ponder. The difficulty grows out 
of the fact that the personnel of the garden is always changing. 
New pupils are added every year, instead of one set going 
on progressively through the three years’ course. The com- 
plaint is that the whole little company is carried back to the 
elementary points every year, to accommodate the cases of 
new comers, instead of being put to more advanced oceupa- 
tions, or more advanced stages of the same occupation. The 
kindergarten teacher must provide against this difficulty by 
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dividing her Kindergarten into two classes, after a time, and 
teaching them separately. If she cannot afford to have a 
trained assistant, she may perhaps have a pupil teacher with 
her, who can superintend some easy occupations, such as the 
embroidery of cards, stringing of beads of various colors, or 
cutting inch-wide strips of paper into squares, and stringing 
them with alternate bits of straw, while she attends to older 
children who are prepared for new work. Parents are very 
apt, even after one year, to take children of six years old from 
the Kindergarten, “because it is time for them to learn some- 
thing” (as they express it); but if the children can go on 
adding farther artistic accomplishments in building, drawing, 
paper-folding, paper-cutting, pea-work, inventive weaving, 
and sewing, full employment will be found for their faculties, 
and for the fixing of those nice habits of accuracy, precision, 
and creativeness, for which the Kindergarten affords such 
rich materials. Intelligent parents who have made them- 
selves acquainted with the literature of Kindergartens, will 
never speak of them as if the most valuable things were not 
taught that children can learn; but the intelligent are always 
in the minority. M. 


Postscrirt By Eprtor.—We do not think the “Com- 
plaint” of so much importance as our correspondent does, 
because we think it founded largely on the misunderstanding 
of occasional visitors to Kindergartens, who do not know 
what to expect. We remember that in the second year of 
Miss Alma Kriege’s Kindergarten, a young mother said on 
visiting it, that she found the children, one of whom was her 
own, doing exactly the same that he was doing a year before. 
He was using the same materials, and repeated the same pat- 
tern of weaving. But it was a very different thing to him 
from the year before. Froebel proposes much repetition, but 
he distributes the materials through the week, so that the 
same thing does not come oftener than once a week, and is 
therefore always fresh, giving the pleasure of remembering 
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an old friend, but not wearisome. A multitude of lessons 
grow out of every plaything. Children love repetition; they 
do over and over again the same thing, verifying themselves 
as veritable causes of specific effects. Music involves per- 
petual repetitions and variations of one theme. 

It is by no means bad for children to begin again with the 
younger ones, and take an interest in their learning what had 
given themselves so much pleasure and instruction. In Miss 
Garland’s Kindergarten, there is a great deal of directing of 
the newer and younger ones by the older. This gives pre- 
cision of mind and accuracy of expression to the little direc- 
tor, who is happy in his office; and the children love to be 
directed by their little companions, who thus learn how to 
play with their brothers and sisters at home, and get habits 
of order, and feeling of duty performed, which are very salu- 
tary. Also, they learn that whatever they know or enjoy, 
they are to communicate. 

The object is not to do a great number or variety of things, 
but to do well and thoroughly whatever they do. Children 
between three and six need not get out of relation with each 
other, and they do not in a good Kindergarten. Miss Blow 
told us that her children of six and seven, who had been 
with her two years, bought the materials to use them again 
at home ‘in vacation; and one of them said, “Oh! Miss Susie, 
I should like to begin with the little baby class, and go all 
over the work again!” Nothing could have been a better 
testimony to the perfection of Miss Blow’s success. And 
“doing it over” would be much more than a mere repetition 
for the child. 


MORNING. 


THE sun doth arise 

And make happy the skies; 

The merry bells ring 

To welcome the spring; 

The sky lark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To the bell’s cheerful sound, 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing green.— W. Blake. 
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A MORNING IN THE KINDER-GARTEN. 
BY OUR OUTDOOR COMMISSIONER. 
[From the LIVERPOOL PORCUPINE.] 


Tuovueu I have often promised myself a visit to the Kin- 
der-Garten, I have never been able to realize that promise 
until this week. I purposely selected a school in Claughton, 
which I believe has been established the longest in this dis- 
trict, and which has the advantage of superintendence by a 
lady who has devoted much care and intelligent study to the 
work, and who is assisted by other ladies who have practi- 
cally learned the system in the German training schools. 
Before paying the visit I must own to having some fear that 
the whole thing would be found rather babyish and silly, and 
little more than a novel way of occupying children with 
amusing games, of which they themselves in the end must 
soon tire, and which would in time become insufferably 
dreary and monotonous to the teacher. In ten minutes this 
idea was banished from the mind, for I found that the system 
was built upon a broad and philosophical basis; that it was, 
in fact, to borrow the language of Miss Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), whose works I have since seen, the adult 
mind entering into the child’s world and appreciating nature’s 
intention as displayed in every impulse of spontaneous life, 
so directing it that the joy of success may be ensured at 
every step, and artistic things be actually produced, thus 
imparting the self-reliance and conscious intelligence which 
ought to discriminate human power from blind force. Ma- 
cauley, in his essay on Milton, says that a man to become a 
great poet must first become a little child; and so, to become 
an intelligent and successful teacher of children, it is neces- 
sary not only to understand thoroughly their motives and 
thoughts, but to be able to adopt a method which will develop 
equally and harmoniously the physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual elements of child character. 

Now, so far as I have seen, no other system, as applied to 
young children, appears equal to the Kinder-Garten plan in 
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securing this development. But to be thoroughly successful 
it requires teachers of a high calibre. The “Guide to Kin- 
der-Garteners” gives many model lessons of games involving 
instruction in natural history, in color, in form, in arithmetical 
calculation, but these require to be continually varied; and 
in the improvision of a lesson which is intended to quicken 
the faculties of observation, as well as to give positive infor- 
mation as to the surrounding objects in nature and art, great 
ingenuity and skill are required. For instance, while I was 
in one of the class rooms at the school to which I refer, in 
Claughton, the young lady in charge — herself a German, 
but speaking English perfectly — improvised a lesson, which, 
while the means of illustration used by the children were 
the same as are applied to other lessons of the kind, viz., 
small cubes of wood, the ideas conveyed were in many cases 
quite fresh, as was evidenced from the fact of the variety of 
answers which were given as to the time required to build a 
house, one little pupil declaring that eight days were sufticient, 
another eight weeks, and so on. In the end, however, after 
explanations from the teacher, it remained clearly in the 
minds of the children that it took six months, and sometimes 
longer, to build a house. This piece of knowledge, once 
fixed in the brain, would, in future lessons, doubtless be linked 
with other facts, so that gradually in this way, not only with 
regard to houses, but everything else which comes within 
the range of the lessons, there is built up in these young 
minds an exact knowledge, which is found to tell wonderfully 
upon their progress when they commence the work of reading, 
writing, drawing, and music, in the more advanced classes. 
For, in the first instance, they are trained to think, and to 
know the raison d’étre of everything which comes within 
the scope of their games; their hands are educated to nicety 
and accuracy of manipulation by the forms of construction 
beginning with the cubes of wood and advancing by other 
instruments, staffs, tablets, &c., to more elaborate and beau- 
tiful specimens of intertwining and embroidery. ll this 
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tells upon the pursuits of drawing, modelling, and painting, 
because the pupils, young as they are, have graduated both © 
in number, order, proportion, form, and color, and so on. 
Upon the acquisition of music, too, the process tells with 
equal effect, for the exercises of the Kinder-Garten are toa 
large extent associated with songs, marching, and beating 
time. At the Claughton establishment, great pains have 
been taken to produce perfect translations of the German 
songs, and to adopt other pleasant and catchy music to the 
exercises; and the heartiness with which the children join in 
the musical games, which themselves are, for the most part, 
illustrative — such as the cuckoo, the building of birds’ nests, 
teaching birds to fly, the hare, the water-mill, &c., is delight- 
ful. The gymnastic exercises, too, are conducted to music. 
One thing struck me with peculiar pleasure, namely, 
the brightness, intelligence, and joyousness of the children 
throughout all the lessons. There were no listless, vacant, 


dreary faces; no apparent longing to escape from the school 
routine. I had, in fact, only one regret on leaving, and that 
was, that when my own children were young I had not the 
opportunity of placing them under the care of the amiable 
and accomplished ladies to whom I am indebted for what is 
so rare to find nowadays —a new pleasure. 


JUNE 19, 1875. 


TRAINING OF KINDERGARTENERS. 

In looking over the essays of Mrs. Ogden’s training class, 
that graduated in the spring, at Chicago, we found several 
nice essnys, but have selected the class poem, by Miss C. S. 
Parker, who is now keeping a Kindergarten at Flint, Michi- 
gan, because it happily expresses the consecrated spirit which 
Mrs. Ogden cherished in her pupils; and we print it all the 
more gla lly, because we hear that some of our readers have 
misinterpreted our expression of pleasure in Mrs. Ogden’s 
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having suspended her normal class for a time, to take rest 
and recreation in the enjoyment of motherhood, but with 
the intent to resume, we trust, her vocation as kindergartener, 
by and by, at the central normal school of Worthington, Ohio. 

Meanwhile we rejoice in the satisfaction she is taking in 
the good and successful work of the kindergarteners that 
she has put into the field, among whom are pre-eminent, Mrs, 
A. H. Putnam, 1630 Prairie Avenue, with her assistant, Miss 
Barrett, and Miss Sara Eddy, 51 South Sheldon Street, who, 
with Mrs. Lucy Collins, a trained teacher of Miss S. E. Blow’s, 
will make three reliable kindergarteners in Chicago. That 
city has suffered, and still suffers, from ignorant attempts by 
pretenders, some of whom profess, falsely, to have been 
trained by Miss Garland; but can neither produce certificates 
signed by her, nor show work done (which is another mode 
of verifying the competent kindergartener, though not in 
itself sufficient, since work may be done mechanically). 

And we are glad to give the table of work that Miss Mar- 
wedel assigns to her normal pupils, because it shows that to 
be trained for a kindergartener must needs take solid time 
and labor, besides apprehension of principle and method in 
the abstract, and the inspiration of love, without both of 
which, mere work constitutes no proof of competency. There 
ought to be a combination of all.these things, to qualify for 
the most profound co-operation with God possible to a human 
being! 

Other pupils of Mrs. Ogden, of whose successful work we 
have good accounts, are Mrs, Holbrook of Minneapolis, the 
Misses McIntosh of Montreal, Miss Conover of Kalamazoo, 
Miss Pitkin of Detroit, Miss Mills and Miss Bancroft of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Miss Burritt of the Centennial Kindergar- 
ten, who also attended last winter the course of Miss Garland, 
by the advice of Mrs. Ogden herself, whose most reasonable 
self-confidence is all the more to be trusted, because of her 
freedom from all self-conceited boastfulness, and her apprecia- 
tion of the kindred work of others. If the German trainers 
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have the advantage of the American ones, by their more 
complete access to the works of Froebel and his German 
interpreters, by reason of their native language, Miss Blow, 
Miss Garland, and Mrs. Ogden have their advantage also, 
in their familiarity with the characteristics and habits of the 
American mind and social circumstances, Mrs. Ogden and 
Miss Garland having been for years highly prized teachers, 
the former in public schools, the latter in private schvols for 
young ladies. They both took up Kindergarten, not from 
want of opportunities to teach, but from profound conviction 
of Froebel’s method being a vital reform, the application of 
the highest scientific truth concerning the nature of man, to 
the first development of the most consummate of God’s 
creatures, 

For ourselves, we have entire confidence in the certificates 
of Miss Garland, Miss Blow, and Mrs. Ogden, as well as in 
those of Mrs. Kraus, Mrs. Kriege, and Miss Marwedel; for 
they all are superior and experienced women, religiously-ear- 
nest and disinterested workers, though Miss Blow alone is 
so gifted by fortune as to be able to work “without money 
and price.” 

We should also have a like confidence in Mrs. Weddigen ; 
and we hope that she will not hide her light ‘under a bushel,’ 
but accept the position of professor of Froebel’s art and sci- 
ence in the new Woman’s University about to be established 
at Hartford, Connecticut, for the perfect education of women, 
not only of all the faculties they share with their brother 
men, but of all peculiar to womanhood. Mrs. Weddigen 
studied and has practised Froebel’s art with her friend, Hen- 
riette Breyman, a gifted niece of Froebel. 

The certificate of Froebel’s widow is also of highest au- 
thority; but we know of instances of German ladies profes- 
sing to have been trained by her, who were not so; and, in 
one case, Madame Froebel wrote to Mrs. Kraus that such a 
claimant had only been in relation with her six weeks/ It 
is a common trick to go to a genuine training school for a 
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short time, and then claim to have been educated in it. Both 
Mrs. Kriege and Miss Garland have suffered from such trick- 
sters, or, rather, the Cause has suffered. 

Doubtless all human judgment is fallible; but no persons 
having full diplomas given them in this country by any of 
the above-named ladies, have disappointed their patrons, 
And we would say to those choosing kindergarteners, that, 
they ought to examine the wording of the diplomas carefully, 
and ask to see the work done, besides. 

With respect to the pupils trained by Dr. Koehler, of Saxe 
Gotha, while we do not doubt the validity of his instruction, 
for he is a thorough adept, as his books show, we do question 
his judgment of his pupils.) We think he makes a mistake, 
not seldom made by superior teachers, that, because he is 
sure that he has faithfully taught, he believes his pupils have 
learnt. We know of Kindergartens in England that have 
been ruined by unreliable teachers he has inadvertently sent. 

The Froebel-Stiftung, of Dresden (which was founded, 
and commenced operations in January, 1873, on purpose to 
check the deterioration of the education of kindergarteners 
in Europe, that had been felt since the death of the master), 
will undoubtedly give reliable certificates, the Baroness Mar- 
enholtz-Bulow being one of the faculty of it; and we have 
the best hopes of the training school of Stockwell, London, 
under Miss Heerwart, and of that of Manchester, England, 
under Miss Snell. 

When mothers and primary teachers make attempts, in 
default of an accessible Kindergarten, to give to their chil- 
dren some of the Froebel occupations, after such preparation 
of themselves as they can make by means of books, without 
having studied the living book, a Kindergarten in operation 
under the guidance of a living trainer, we beg then, in the 
name of a great and most sacred cause, not to call their nur- 
sery or school a Aindergarten, which means a rounded whole 
of all the means for development of the child into harmony 
with nature, man, and God. 
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MISS MARWEDEL’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS TO HER TRAINING 
CLASS. 
[Continued from page 196.] 

In giving you the programme of the work for the season, 
let me say, that I think nothing needs the whole power of 
artistic and general knowledge and experience, the whole 
depth of Froebel’s philosophy, and the whole everlasting 
source of originality and reason, more than the learning and 
right application of the Froebel occupations; and I think it 
is the greatest mistake of some of the normal schools of 
Germany, that they have the occupations taught too me- 
chanically. With me your work will be: 

1. Making the six soft balls of the first Gift. 

2. Learning twelve ball plays, songs, and music. 

3. Building with the third, fourth, fifth, sixth Gifts of 
Froebel’s series, according to dictation, supplemented by free 
inventions, accompanied by conversations suggesting how to 
talk with the children while they are working. 

4, Laying of planes in series of forms, dictated, and by 
free invention. 

5. Laying of sticks in series of forms, dictated, and by 
free invention. 

6. Laying of rings in series of forms, dictated, and by 
free invention. 

7. Pea-work in series of forms, dictated,.and by free in- 
vention. 

8. Weaving a series of patterns, first from dictation, and 
making at least six inventions of beauty. 

9. Perforating twelve cards in a series of forms symmet- 
rically combined, with twelve fancy pieces of original inven- 
tion. 

10. Sewing of twelve perforated cards with colored wors- 
ted, in lines, vertical, horizontal, oblique, and variously com- 
bined, according to a dictated series, with six freely-invented 
forms of beauty. 
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11. Interlacing of papers (and of slats), by dictation, 
followed by free inventions. 

12. Folding of paper in series of forms of knowledge 
and beauty, dictated, with six free inventions. 

13. Cutting of paper in series of forms of beauty. 

14. Drawing, according to dictation, series of lines and 
forms, followed by free inventions. 

15. Modelling, in clay or wax, twelve forms of knowledge, 
and six free inventions of forms of life and beauty. 

16. Learning twenty-five movement plays, with the songs 
and music. 

17. Writing abstracts of the lessons given, on the ration- 
ale of the work. 

18. Writing of essays. 

Miss Marwedel adds, I have made my own arrangement 
for a systematic following out of a series of forms of knowl- 
edge, in weaving, sewing, perforating; and these series have 
to be carried out with the necessary convincing enthusiasm, 
which is needed to make the children see in the same light 
that the teacher does, leading them beyond mere imitation 
to a real ownership of the thoughts illustrated by the practi- 
cal work. 

Miss Marwedel also says, in answer to my proposition to 
publish her lectures on the ball and other movement plays: 

“After the public statement in the MressenceEr, that you 
never had had epportunity personally to judge of my normal 
school, I thought it advisable to send you a few of my lec- 
tures, and give the table of work for the normal class. I 
did this to give you as much insight into my work as possi- 
ble, wishing to gain your approval as a faithful co-worker, 
and to justify the interest and friendship you have expressed. 
Having reached this point, I regarded the object attained, 
and should rather decline to have them printed.” 
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Read by Miss C. 8. Parker, of Flint, one of the closing exercises of 
Mrs. Ogden’s Training School. 


AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


Into this unknown world of ours 
A little soul came wandering, 
Came slowly, wonderingly, along, 

As if deep mysteries pondering. 


We looked into his baby face, 

And wondered why this gift was given; 
Why was this blossom sent to us, 

To bloom on earth — a flower of heaven ? 


Not long we doubted as we thought 
How our dear Saviour, meek and mild, 

Had, when his followers questioned Him, 
Set in their midst a little child. 


Who is the greatest, Lord! they said, 
In all Thy kingdom, who is he 
That in thy favor shall attain 
The highest seat, the first degree? 


Ah! what a wonderous power was His,— 
How soon He calmed their passion wild, 
Rebuked their Pharasaic pride, 
By giving as their guide—a child! 


So now no more we questioning ask 
Why he was sent us; but we seek 
To grow like him in gentleness, 
For Christ says, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.” 


We see his spotless purity, 
We cannot live from it apart, 
We must grow nearer too in this, 
For “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


In giving us this child of His, 
God seeks our fainting hearts to bless, 
For thus He makes our world-worn souls 
‘¢‘ Hunger and thirst for righteousness.” 
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The little soul is given to us 
To lead us; yet it must be led,— 

Be trained to noble thoughts and deeds, 
In all things must its warts be fed. 


Ourselves must draw aside the veil 
That, like a mist, its life enshrouds; 
Must lead through mysteries to truth,— 
Up to the mountains, through the clouds. 


We must in all things be the guide 
Unto our child ;—we may not think 
To put aside our work divine, 
And weakly from our labor shrink. 


We may not let the tempting world 
So fill our eyes with blinding dust, 

That we neglect the highest good, 
And so betray our sacred trust. 


* * * * * WwW 


O little feet! that to my door with 
Come pattering in the early morn; guid 
Come dancing over beds of flowers, Froe 
Stepping too light to press the thorn. garte 


0 little face held up to mine! with 
Deep in your laughing, sparkling eyes, for a 
I see a gleam of heaven shine,— there 
Ye are so late from paradise! unre: 
.O little hands outstretched to grasp guid 
The unknown wonders all around! teach 
O little hearts, that crave and ask child 
The why of mysteries profound. the s 


Before the little soul divine, of th 
Reverent I bow, and humbly pray the I 
That God will let His love so shine pany 
That I may lead it through the day; of th 


: teack 
May lead the little feet in ways deem 
Of truth and honor and of love; 
May teach the little eyes to gaze serve 
Through earthly things to things above; 
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That I may teach the little hands 
To lend themselves to every deed 
Of kindness and of helpfulness ; 
To labor in a world of need. 


That I may teach him how to give 
The sunshine of a loving heart; 

That he may true and nobly live 
Performing faithfully his part. 


That I too, led by childish hands, 
An entrance into heaven may win, 
Because we know a little child 
Will surely enter in. 





Hindergarten Hutelligqence. 
KINDERGARTEN GUIDE BOOKS. 


WE are perpetually importuned, by the many mothers 
with whom we are in correspondence, for a kindergarten 
guide, which would enable them to teach their children in 
Froebel’s way, before they are old enough to go to Kinder- 
garten, and, also, afterwards, when there is no Kindergarten 
within reach. The demand for the latter is similar to one 
for a book to teach children to play on an instrument, when 
there is no music teacher in the vicinity. There is inherent 
unreasonableness in the demand. There are kindergarten 
guides which have been made, not as substitutes for the living 
teacher who helps her pupils to read the living page of the 
child nature, but which, presupposing that such training in 
the science has been received, are used by them as reminders 
of the details of the artistic work, and are a great relief to 
the practiaal kindergartener who has the care of a large com- 
pany of little ones, memory often failing to recall each step 
of the series of the forms that she wishes to dictate and to 
teach the children to dictate, an exercise very delightful to 
them, and which produces, inevitably, great precision of ob- 
servation and expression, a life-long advantage that is gained 
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for the children, before they themselves are old enough to 
pursue it as an end, and while they are enjoying the careless 
spontaneity of childhood. 

One of these guides would, however, meet, in a great 
degree, the mothers’ demand above mentioned. It is Ze 
Manuel Practique des Jardins des Enfans, par J. F. Jacobs, 
published in 1859, at Brussels, Belgium, by F. Claassen, 88 
Rue de la Madeleine. We have this manual in manuscript 
translation, which we have very much urged many publishers 
to put into print. But they fear to venture it, because there 
are so many plates, which are indispensable to the illustration 
of the directions. We believe that if they would have the 
courage to try it, they would find it one of the most profita- 
ble of enterprises, at the present moment, when the subject 
is awakening so wide an interest all over the country. If we 
ourselves had any capital to fall back upon, to print the 
plates, we would give half of every one of our numbers to 


print this translation, and we think we will give a few chap- 
ters in the next two issues of our MrssEenGeEr, which will 
give a taste of the original, and perhaps induce mothers who 
read French readily to import it, as they can do through Mr. 
Steiger. 


THE most interesting kindergarten intelligence of the mo- 
ment is the question of the public schools of Boston. The 
different branches of the municipal government seem to be 
at odds. The sub-committee of the Kindergarten reported 
in favor of four new ones, stimulated by the great success of 
Miss Symonds, in the only public Kindergarten there is in 
the city. If they do have them, we hope it will be under 
adequate teachers. We trust no one will be appointed 
who has not the certificate of Mrs. Kriege or Miss Garland 
to show, for else it will be no fair experiment. Many persons 
can sing, and play on an instrument, by having a good ear 
for music, without science; but nobody can teach music 
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without science. Many persons can amuse and manage chil- 
dren by motherly instinct, but they cannot guide mental 
development and the free activity, without they know the 
laws of thought in the abstract, and the rationale of every 
childish instinct, moral and esthetic. 


' Boston is now well off for private Kindergartens. Miss 
Garland and Weston’s at 98 Chestnut Street; Miss Curtis’s at 
the Chauncey Hall School; Miss Nina Moore’s, in Pinckney 
Street; and we learn that Miss Rust, who gave so much sat- 
isfaction last year, and Mrs. Gardner, of Miss Garland’s last 
class, who read the interesting paper on the Cultivation of 
the Imagination, at the closing exercises last May, will form a 
partnership to continue the Kindergarten at the South End. 


Tue kindergartener’s friend, Mr. Travelli, has engaged a 
pupil of Mrs. Kraus for a private Kindergarten in Alleghany 
City, and has come on to find more good kindergarteners, 
one for Sewickleyville, a pupil of Mrs. Kriege’s class of 
1874-75, and one for Pittsburg. But the demand outgoes 
the supply! To supply Pennsylvania, it will be necessary 
for Miss Gay to open her promised training school in Ger- 
mantown. 


New York Smucarte Stare Company, 191 Fulton Street, 
sells a stone cloth, jet black, called lapilinum, which serves 
all blackboard purposes, and is but a dollar a yard,—a yard 
wide. It takes the slate pencil or the chalk, and erases 
easily, bears hot and cold water, and is alike on both sides. 
It would be the cheapest arrangement to cover kindergarten 
tables, as it might be crossed with lines of white paint very 
easily, by hand. Small pieces on one side crossed with lines 
of red paint to make quarter-inch squares, would serve for 
the children’s slates. 
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Tue oldest Christian hymn extant; taken from Book III 
of the works of Clement of Alexandria, a disciple of John 
the Evangelist.* 





* This hymn is to be sung by the kindergarten training school; it is too mature 
for the little children of the Kindergarten; but might be taught to those of the 
intermediate class, to whom the circumstances of the early Christians can be made 
intelligible. 


Shepherd of tender youth, 
Guiding, in love and truth, 

Through devious ways; 
Christ! our triumphant king! 
We come thy name to sing, 
Our children with us bring, 

To shout thy praise! 

Chorus.— Ever be thou our guide, 
Our shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song! 


Thou art our holy Lord, 
The all-subduing word, 

Healer of strife! 
Thou didst thyself abase, 
That from sin’s deep disgrace, 
Thou mightest save thy race, 

And give us life! 

Chorus.— Ever be thou our guide, 
Our shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song! 


Wisdom’s beloved high priest! 
Thou hast prepared the feast 

Of holy love! 
And in our mortal pain, 
None call on thee in vain, 
Who giv’st, without disdain, 

Help from above! 

Chorus.— Ever be thou our guide, 
Our shepherd and our pride, 
Our staff and song! 





